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THOMAS HEYWOOD'S DEBT TO PLAUTUS 

Thomas Heywood's extant works give abundant evidence 
of his fondness for the classics. Not only does he frequently 
refer to them in such works as the Apology for Actors and the 
Chinaikeion, but he has left translations of Sallust and of a 
large number of the dialogues of Lucian. He took from the 
classics the subjects of several of his dramas, The Rape of 
Lucrece, Love's Mistress, and the five plays composing the 
series of The Four Ages. Moreover, three of his dramas, 
The Silver Age, The Captives, and The English Traveler, con- 
tain material borrowed from three plays of Plautus, the Am- 
phitryo, the Budens, and the Mostellaria, respectively. Though 
the fact of the borrowing has long been recognized, the 
amount of material taken seems to have been underestimated. 
This study aims to show the relation of the three plays of 
Heywood to those of Plautus. 

The analyses which follow present a comparison of the plays 
of Plautus with the parts of Heywood's plays derived from 
them. The construction of the plays of Heywood is such that 
it is easy to select from them the portions to be discussed : in 
The Silver Age, the story of the Amphitryo, occupying most 
of Act II, and part of Act III, is presented without inter- 
ruption, and The Captives and The English Traveler are each 
made up of two slightly connected plots, of which only one 
is taken from Plautus. Heywood's presentation in one play 
of two actions having little dramatic connection suggests at 
the outset that his conception of the drama is unlike that of 
Plautus, whose plays contain but one unified action. The 
analyses show how far Heywood handles in the manner of 
Plautus the matter drawn from him. 

The dramatis persome of the Amphitryo are as follows: 
Jupiter, disguised as Amphitryo; Mercury (called Ganimed 
by Heywood), disguised as Sosia; Amphitryo, a Theban gen- 
eral; Sosia, a slave of Amphitryo; Blepharo, a sea-captain; 
Alcmene, wife of Amphitryo, loved by Jupiter; Bromia, a 
slave; Thessala, a slave. Heywood takes over directly into 
The Silver Age all these characters except Bromia, and adds 
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two Captains, Juno, Ceres, and a midwife named Galantis. 
For the prologue of Plautus, spoken by Mercury, Heywood 
substitutes speeches by Homer as chorus, dumb shows, a solilo- 
quy by Jupiter, and dialogues between Jupiter and Ganimed 
(p. 97).^ The following summary of the Amphitryo is sub- 
stantially that of The Silver Age; striking diflEerences are 
given in parenthesis. 

I. i. Soliloquy by Sosia on the proper manner of announcing 
Amphitryo 's victory and return. Mercury, watching him, in- 
dulges in asides, and finally confronts him. (Ganimed an- 
nounces the approach of the false Amphitryo, Jupiter ban- 
quets with Alcmene, and finally there comes a comic scene 
between Ganimed and Sosia — pp. 99 if.). 
I. ii. Mercury explains how the reputation of Alcmene is to 
be saved: she is ignorantly to receive Jupiter in the likeness 
of her husband. 

I. iii. Jupiter, after presenting the cup given Amphitryo as 
a token of victory, takes leave of Alcmene, with whom he has 
spent the night. 

I. iv. Jupiter, alone, plans to give a short day to atone for 
the long night just past. (The scene is lacking in The Silver 
Age). 

II. i. Sosia relates to Amphitryo his adventures with Mer- 
cury, the false Sosia. 

II. ii. Soliloquy by Alcmene on the hard lot of a woman whose 
husband is a soldier. She and Amphitryo quarrel over the 
return of the latter so soon after he is supposed by Alcmene 
to have taken leave. Alcmene produces in evidence the cup 
given her by Jupiter. (Heywood omits the soliloquy). 

HI. i. Jupiter, alone, explains that he will again become 
Amphitryo to aid Alcmene. (Scene omitted by Heywood). 

III. ii. Alcmene and the supposed Amphitryo are reconciled. 

III. iii. Jupiter sends the real Sosia to summon Blepharo. 
(Omitted by Heywood.) 

IV. i. Mercury plans to flout Amphitryo. 

' For Heywood's works, except The Captives, references are to pages 
in The Dramatic Work) of Thomas Heywood, London, 1874. The Sil- 
ver Age, vol. 3; The Englith Traveler, vol. 4. 
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IV. ii. Amphitryo says that he will investigate who has been 
with Alcmene. (Amphitryo beats his servants for traducing 
their lady— p. 116.) 
IV. iii. Mercury mocks Amphitryo. 

IV. iv. Blepharo, Sosia, and Amphitryo, are involved in con- 
fusion. 

IV. V. The appearance of Jupiter in the likeness of Amphi- 
tryo adds to the confusion. (Alcmene and Ganimed enter 
with Jupiter; all depart save Amphitryo and Sosia, who fall 
asleep— pp. 119-120.) 

IV. vi. Blepharo makes a vain attempt to decide which is the 
the real Amphitryo. (Heywood substitutes a descent of Juno 
and Iris from heaven.; Juno threatens vengeance for the es- 
capade of Jupiter — p. 121.) 

V. i. The birth of Hercules and Iphikles, and the strangling 
of the serpents by Hercules is announced to Amphitryo. 
(See V. ii.) 

V. ii. Jupiter, in his own likeness, explains to Amphitryo 
the state of affairs. (Juno appears on the stage in the like- 
ness of an old woman who hinders the birth of the children 
by magic. She is outwitted by Galantis, who announces the 
birth of the children. Iris departs to Africa for poisonous 
serpents. Hercules strangles the serpents — pp. 123 ff.) 

Hejrwood's departures from the structure of the Amphitryo 
are chiefly in the direction of the chronicle play. For example 
(p. 100), he shows Jupiter in the house of Amphitryo in the 
regular order of time, instead of following the plan of Plau- 
tus, who first presents Jupiter upon the stage when he takes 
leave of Alcmene, and causes his doings in the house to be 
narrated by other characters. Heywood also presents upon 
the stage the events relating to the birth of the children, and 
the strangling of the serpents by Hercules (p. 122), which in 
the Amphitryo are related by a servant. Moreover, his use 
of the dumb show tends to give his plot the effect of a narra- 
tive by leading him to present in sequence of time events 
which Plautus brings out in the course of the action. The 
dumb shows and the presentation of striking scenes upon the 
stage make The Silver Age more spectacular than the Am- 
phitryo. Certain of Heywood's modifications are due to the 
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insertion of the story of the birth of Hercules into a larger 
whole which, unlike the Amphitryo, contains not only the 
story of Jupiter and Alcmene, but also those of Bellerophon, 
the Nemean lion, the Erymanthian boar, the rape of Proser- 
pina, the journey of Hercules to Hades, and the love of Jupi- 
ter for Semele; the dumb show and the speech by Homer as 
chorus, which Heywood substitutes for part of the prologue 
of the Amphitryo, belong to the machinery of The Silver Age 
as a whole. 

In The English Traveler Heywood substitutes English 
names for the names of the important characters of the Mos- 
tellaria. The dramatis personce of Plautus, with Heywood 's 
names for equivalent characters in parenthesis, are as follows : 
Theuropides (Old Lionell), a merchant who returns sud- 
denly from abroad; Simo (Master Ricott), his neighbor; 
Philolaches (Lionell), the dissipated son of Theuropides; Cal- 
lidamates (Rioter), his boon companion; Tranio (Reignald), 
deceitful servant of Philolaches; Grumio (Robin), country 
servant of Theuropides; Phaniscus (a Clowne, servant of a 
character in Heywood 's other plot is a partial substitute), 
servant of Callidamates ; Servant ; a Banker (Usurer) who has 
lent money to Philolaches; Boy; Philematium (Blanda), mis- 
tress of Philolaches; Scapha (Heywood keeps this name), at- 
tendant of Philematium; Delphium (Heywood omits her, but 
substitutes two Prostitutes), mistress of Callidamates. Hey- 
wood adds a few minor characters, such as Gallants, and the 
owner of the house supposed to be haunted. After having 
changed the names of his characters, Heywood proceeds to fol- 
low the plot of the Mostellaria even more closely than that of 
the Amphitryo. The story is that of the man who goes abroad 
leaving his son in charge of affairs. The son spends his money 
in riotous living so rapidly that he soon is obliged to borrow. 
When the father unexpectedly returns he is kept out of his 
house, full of revellers, by the clever servant, who assures 
him that it is haunted and has been abandoned. As the father 
is talking with the servant, a usurer appears for the money 
he has loaned the son to support his revelry. The servant ex- 
plains the debt by saying that it was made to obtain money 
to purchase a house, bought at a great bargain. The father 
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is at first taken in, but the truth is soon revealed. Never- 
theless he forgives his son, and the play ends happily. 

Heywood has somewhat shortened the Mostellaria, and has 
made such changes as are required by a scene laid in England. 
For example, Reignald climbs up the front of the house (p. 
81) instead of taking refuge at the altar, like Tranio. The 
excellent passage in The English Traveler (p. 28) which de- 
scribes the revellers in the house of Lionell as imagining them- 
selves in a storm at sea is part of the other plot of the play. 
It does, however, make more vivid the reader's idea of the 
gay times Young Lionell is having, and the scene is referred 
to by the revellers themselves (p. 33). In another interesting 
passage (p. 25) the Clowne of the other plot describes the 
feasting at Lionell's house as 'a massacre of meat'. Neither 
of these descriptions is suggested by the Mostellaria, though 
the latter of them brings to mind such lists of dishes as those 
in the Miles Gloriosus (III. ii) and the Casina (II. viii). The 
Clowne again appears (p. 73) to invite Lionell to a feast at 
the house of characters of the other plot, and becomes a partial 
substitute for Phaniscus (Mostel. IV. iii). Old Lionell holds 
a brief conversation with characters of the other plot (p. 87) ; 
but the plot taken from Plautus is little modified by its com- 
bination with the other story. Heywood shows his liking for 
a chronological sequence and his fondness for appealing to 
the eyes of his audience, by presenting upon the stage the 
escape from the house of Young Lionell and his friends (p. 
71). In the Mostellaria the facts are narrated to the audience 
by the servant who aided in the escape. 

The dramatis personce of the Budens, with the equivalent 
characters in Heywood's Captives, are as follows: Areturus, 
the speaker of the prologue (The Captives has no such pro- 
logue) ; Daemones (Ashburne), father of Palaestra, who lives 
by the seashore; Plesidippus (Raphael), in love with Palaes- 
tra; Sceparnio (Godfrey), servant of Daemones; Gripus, a 
fisherman, servant of Daemones (Heywood usually calls the 
equivalent character Fisherman, but, by a slip apparently, 
sometimes Gripus) ; Turbalio and Sparax (Country Fellows), 
servants; Trachalio (Clowne), servant of Plesidippus; Labrax 
(Mildewe), a procurer, owner of Palaestra; Charmides (Scar- 
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laboyse), friend of Labrax; Fishermen; Ptolemacratia (an 
Abbot), priestess of Venus; Palaestra (called by the same 
name by Heywood), lost daughter of Daemones, slave of 
Labrax ; Ampelisca (Scribonia, daughter of Thomas Ash- 
burne) companion of Palaestra. Heywood adds Treadway, 
a friend of Raphael, Ashburne's wife, Thomas Ashbume, 
brother of Ashbume and father of Scribonia, and a Factor. 
As is suggested by his adoption of the dramatis personw, Hey- 
wood makes no essential alteration in the plot of the Budens : 
his Scribonia, though of higher rank than the Ampelisca of 
Plautus, plays the part of Ampelisca until the end of the play, 
when she is discovered to be the cousin of Palaestra, and 
promised in marriage not, as in Plautus, to a servant, but to 
Treadway, Raphael's friend, whom Heywood has brought into 
play for the purpose; the monastery of The Captives is, ex- 
cept in name, the temple of Venus of the Budens. Heywood 
follows Plautus scene by scene, adopting even minor inci- 
dents. The story is that of a daughter lost in infancy who 
falls into the power of a procurer. A young man falls in love 
with her. She is shipwrecked with her owner. After the 
wreck she is found by her father, recognized by her possession 
of trinkets that she is remembered to have worn in infancy, 
rescued from the procurer, and given in marriage to her lover. 
Heywood probably thought to add interest to the end of the 
play by introducing Thomas Ashbume, father of Scribonia 
and restorer of the broken fortunes of Ashbume. Otherwise, 
his alterations tend toward a narrative model, and make the 
play more spectacular. For example, he presents the wife of 
Ashbume on the stage, instead of having her husband tell of 
her unpleasant disposition. Elsewhere, however, as in the 
Casina and the Asinaria, Plautus presents the bitter-tongued 
wife upon the stage and makes much of her as a comic charac- 
ter. The matter of the prologue of the Budens is presented in 
The Captives in the form of dialogue. Hes^wood coimects 
the second plot of The Captives with the one discussed, by 
using the monastery in which its scene is laid as a substitute 
for the temple of Venus of the Budens, but this connection 
does not affect the action. After the close of the action taken 
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from the Rudens, Ashburne and his friends witness an exe- 
cution which is part of the other plot. 

Certain passages not affecting the plot, which Heywood has 
added to the Budens, are the most striking examples to be 
found of his modification of the moral tone of his originals. 
Such alteration is perhaps necessary to fit a play of pagan 
Eome to the stage of Christian England, yet one reason for 
it surely is to be found in the character of Thomas Heywood, 
as it may be estimated from his Fmr Maid of the West. 
Much of the action of this play turns on the virtue of the 
heroine, Bess Bridges, who is perhaps Heywood 's best and 
most sjonpathetieally drawn character. When a man with 
such an ideal of womanhood sets out to adapt Plautus, he 
will not reproduce the Roman attitude as to woman. In 
the Budens, Palaestra is the conventional slave girl who 
has caught the fancy of a youth who desires to purchase 
her of her master. Heywood uses the same facts, but puts 
in the mouth of Raphael a eulogy of the virtue of his mistress, 
breathing the sentiments later expressed in the Com/us of 
Milton. Raphael says: 

There she lyves 
L^ke to a ritche and pretious Jewell lost, 
Found shyninge on a doonge-hill, yet the gemme 
No wyse disparadged of his former worthe 
Nor bated of his glory; out of this fyre 
Of lust and black temptation she is returned 
Like gold repur'd and tryde (p. 106). 

And again : 

Sure sutche sweete features, goodnes, modesty 

Sudi gentleness, such vertue cannot bee 

Deryvd from base and obscure parentadge (p. 107). 

When Treadway presents the difficulty with which a maiden 
in the power of a procurer would remain virtuous, Raphael 
replies : 

Oh, you have pleasd mee. 
And in proposinge all these difficultyes 
Given of her graces ample testimony. 
She is that miracle, that only one 
liiat can doo these; wear't comon in the sexe 
Twold not appear to me so admirable; 
It is for these I love her (p. 109). 
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The following selections aim to show how Heywood treats 
the details of scenes that he borrows from Plautus. The first 
part of the scene in which the tricky slave of the Mostellaria 
and The English Traveler attempts to outwit both his old 
master and the money-lender, illustrates Heywood 's treat- 
ment of comic dialogue. He retains the sequence of thought, 
and translates or paraphrases many expressions, but com- 
presses the scene, principally by the omission of the repeti- 
tions by which Plautus gives the actors a chance to introduce 
comic business. 



Mostellcma (547-608) 
Tranio. Whence do you come? 
Theuropidet. I have met the man 
of whom I bought that house. 
Tr. Did you speak of ought con- 
cerning that which I told you? 
Th. Marry, I surely told him all. 
Tr. Oh, woe is me ! I fear that my 
schemes have perished forever. 
Th. What are you saying to your- 
self? 

Tr. Nothing at all. But tell me, 
I pray, did you tell him? 
Th. I told him all, I said. 
Tr. I suppose he confesses about 
the guest? 

Th. No such thing; he stiffly de- 
nies it. 

Tr. Does the wretch deny it? 
Th. He denies it, I said. 
Tr. Think, does he not confess? 
Th. I shoiild tell you if he con- 
fessed. What now do you think 
must be done? 

Tr. What do I think? Marry, 
choose, I beseech you, an arbitra- 
tor with him. But look out that 
you take one who will believe me. 
You will win as easily as a fox 
eats a pear. 

Banker. See, there is Tranio, the 
servant of Philolaches, who ten- 
ders me neither use nor principal 
of my money. 



The English Traveler (p. 49) 

Reignald. Oh Sir, well met. 

Old Lionell. What Reignald; I 
but now met with the man. 

Of whom I bought yon house. 

Beig. What, did you Sir? 

But did you speak of ought con- 
cerning that 

Which I last told you. 

Old Lio. Yes, I told him all. 

Beig. Then am I cast: But I pray 
tell me Sir, 



Did he confess the murder? 
Old Lio. No such thing; 
Most stiffely he denies it. 
Beig. Impudent wretch; 



Then serve him with a warrant, let 

the Officer 
Bring him before a Justice, you 

shall heare 
What I can say against him; Sfoot 

deni't : 
But I pray Sir excuse me, yonder's 

one 
With whom I have some businesse; 

Stay you here. 
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Th. Where are you going? 
Tr. I am going nowhere. Surely 
I am miserable, accursed, born 
with all the gods my enemies. 
Now he will come up to me with 
my master here. Surely I am a 
miserable man, in such fashion do 
they find me business here and 
there. But I will accost him first. 
Ban. He comes toward me, I am 
safe, there is hope of my money. 
Tr. He is smiling. The man is 
deceived. Well met, Misargyrides. 
Ban. Good day to you. How are 
you off for cash? 
Tr. Be oflF, will you, rascal. You 
are constantly assaulting me. 
Ban. This is an empty fellow. 
Tr. This man is surely a fortune- 
teller. 

Ban. Why do you not let be this 
trifling? 

Tr. Well, what you will, out with 
it. 

Ban. Where is Philolaches? 
Tr. Never have you been able to 
come in better time. 
Ban. What is it? 
Tr. Step hither. 

Ban. Why is not my use paid me? 
Tr. I know you have a good voice ; 
not so loud. 

Ban. 'Sfoot, I will be loud. 
Tr. Oh, indulge me. 
Ban. In what shall I indulge you? 
Tr. Come, get you home. 
Ban. Get me gone! 
Tr. Return here about noon. 
Ban. If I do will the use be paid? 
Tr. It will be paid. Now, be off. 
Ban. Why should I rim back here, 
or take pains, or waste my labor? 
What if rather I will remain here 
until mid-day? 

Tr. No, get you home. Marry, I 
am telling the truth; be off now. 



And but determine what's best 

course to take. 
And note how I wiU foUow't. 
Old Lio. Be brief then. 
Beig. Now, if I can as well put 

off my Use-man, 
This day, I shall be master of the 

field. 
Usurer. That should be Lionells 

man. 
Man. The same, I know him. 
Usu. After so many frivolous de- 

laies. 
There's now some hope. He that 

was wont to shun us. 
And to absent himself, accoasts us 

freely; 
And with a pleasant countenance: 

Well met Reignald, 
What's this money ready? 
Beig. Never could you 
Have come in better time. 
Usn. Where's your master, 
Yong Lionell, it something troubles 

me. 
That hee should break his day. 
Reig. A word in private. 
Z7*». Tush, private me no privates, 

in a word, 
Speake, are my moneys ready? 
Reig. Not so loud. 
Uau. I will be louder yet: Give 

me my moneys, 
Come, tender me my moneys. 
Beig. We know you have a throat, 

wide as your conscience; 
You need not use it now — Come, 

get you home. 
Usu. Home? 
Beig. Yes, home I say, returne by 

three a Clocke, 
And I will see all cancell'd. 
Usu. 'Tis now past two, and I can 

stay till three. 
He make that now my business, 

otherwayes. 
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Ban. But I widi my use to be 
given me. 

Tr. Why, be off now, I said. 
Ban. But give me my use. Why 
do you refuse this? 
Tr. Well marry, do you — ^be off 
now, Usten to me. 
Ban. 'Sfoot, now I will call out 
his name. 

Tr. Now then, loudly. You are 
surely happy now, when you are 
clamoring. 

Ban. I seek my own. You have 
put me off day after day in this 
fashion. If I am troublesome, pay 
me down my cash; I will be off. 
With this word you will save your- 
self every answer. 
Tr. Take the principal. 
Ban. No, the use, I wish that first 
Tr. What are you saying, basest 
of all men? Have you come hither 
to see to what lengths you can go? 
You may do what lies in your 
power. He will not pay it; he 
does not owe it. 
Ban. He does not owe it? 
Tr. You cannot take away a grain 
from here. Do you not fear that 
he may go away, leaving the city 
because of your use, when you have 
a chance to accept the principal? 
Ban. But I do not ask for the 
principal. The other first, the use 
must be tendered me. 
Tr. Do not be troublesome: no 
one will pay it. Do what you like. 
You are the only one, I suppose, 
who puts out money to usury. 
Ban. Out with the use. Pay me 
down the use. Are you going to 
give me my use at once? Will my 
use be paid me? 

Tr. Use here, use there. The liar 
knows nothing but use. Away with 
you! I believe I have never seen a 
baser rascal than you. 
Ban. Tush, you do not frighten 
me now with these words. 



With these loud clamors, I will 

haunt thee stUl; 
Give me my Use, give me my 

Principall. 
Beig. This burr will still cleave to 

me; what, no meanes 
To shake him off; I neere was 

caught till now; 
Come, come, y'are troublesome. 
Usu. Prevent that trouble. 
And without trifling, pay me down 

my cash; 
I will be fool'd no longer. 
Reig. So so so. 
Usu. I have been still put off, 

from time to time. 
And day to day; these are but 

cheating tricks. 



And this is the last minute He 
forbeare 

Thee, or thy Master: Once againe, 
I say. 

Give me my Use, give me my prin- 
cipal. 

Beig. Pox a this use, that hath 
undone so many; 

And now will confound mee. 
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The following is the soliloquy that Plautus and Heywood 
put into the mouth of Palaestra when she is lost on the sea- 
shore after her escape from the wreck of her ship. It shows 
the changes Heywood felt impelled to make in a speech 
containing speculations on life, and references to religion. 
The portion quoted from Scribonia's speech seems to have 
been suggested by words assigned by Plautus to Palaestra. 

Budens (I. iii) The Captives (p. 127)' 

Palaestra. The fortune of men is Palestra. Is this then the reward 



reported as much less miserable 
than comes to pass; in experience 
bitterness is given them. Is it then 
pleasing to God that clothed in 
this garb, and afraid, I should be 
shipwrecked in an unknown spot? 
Shall I call myself wretched, born 
to this lot? Do I receive this por- 
tion because of my more than com- 
mon piety? For it is distress 
enough for me to be made to un- 
dergo this hardship if I have been 
a sinner against parent or gods; 
but if I have striven carefiilly to 
avoid this, then, O ye gods, ye give 
me this unfitly, wrongfully, beyond 
measure, for what peculiar mark 
will the wicked have henceforth, if 
of this fashion is the reward of the 
innocent? For if I knew that 
either I or my parents had sinned, 
I would pity myself less; but the 
wickedness of my master torments 
me, and his impiety afflicts me. He 
lost his ship and his all in the 
waves: these are left of his goods; 
even she who went along with me 
in the boat was lost. I am now 
alone. If at least she might be 
with me unhurt, my sufferings here 
would be, because of her, a lighter 
affliction. Now how may I find 
hope or help or something of coim- 
sel? Thus I am put alone into a 



of Innocense, 
Of goodness to our selfes, namely 

chast lyfe, 
Pietye to our parents, love to all. 
And above all our Christian zeale 

towardes heaven? 
But why shoold we poor wretches 

thus contest 
Against the powers above us, when 

even they 
That are the best amongst us are 

servd badd? 
Alas, I never yet wrongd man or 

child. 
Woman or babe; never supplanted 

frend 
Or sought revendge upon an enemy. 
You see how we suflFer; how shall 

they then 
That false their faythes, that are 

of uncleane lyfe 
And then not only sinne imto them 

selves 
But tempt and persuade others? 

what shall I thinke 
Becoms of my base guardian? 

though the waves 
Have spared the guiltles, sure his 

putrid s[oule] 
Cannot escape heavens justyce! we 

poor wretches 
Are punishe[d] for his grosse im- 

pietyes, 



' References are to The Captives as found in A Collection of Old 
English Plays, A. H. Bullen, London, 1885, vol. iv. 
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lonely place here. Here there are 
rocks, here the sea roars, and no 
man conies to meet me. These 
garments which I have on, the sum 
and substance of my wealth. I 
do not know where I may get food 
or shelter. What hope have I 
through whidi I wish to live? I 
am not acquainted with the place, 
nor have I ever before been here. 
At the least let me wish for some 
one to show me a road or path 
from this spot, so tmcertain is my 
own counsel whether I should go 
this way or that. Cold, uncertain- 
ty, fear, all possess me. They who 
were the parents of wretched me, 
did not know that I was now to be 
£is miserable as I am. I was cer- 
tainly born free to no purpose. 
For that reason am I now less a 
slave than as if I had been born 
one? Nor have I ever been any 
profit to those who took the pains 
to bring me up. 



They mov'd heavens wrathe, who 
stir'd the winds and waves 

Stryvinge whose fury shovild de- 
stroy us fyrst. 

These boathe conspyringe in our 
ruinne, th' one 

Beate us belowe the billowes whilst 
the other 

Swallowed boathe shippe and 
goodes; [amongst] the rest 

A budget or portmantau which in- 
cludes 

All the bawdes wealth. But that 
weare nothinge to mee 

Though he had vowed and sworne 
to make me his heyer ; 

The loss I so lament is a small cas- 
kett 

Kept by him from my childhood, 
and packt up 

Amongst his treasure; and that 
perishinge, 

I forfett the long expectation 

Ever to knowe my parents, there- 
fore wish 

With it I had i'th sea been buried. 

Scriboma. . . . 

I spy no bowse, no harbor, meete 
no creature 

To point me to some shelter ; there- 
fore heare 

Must starve by famine or expire 
by could. 

O'th sea the whystlinge winds still 
threaten wreckes, 

And flyinge now for refuge to the 
lande 

Find nought save desolation. . . . 

Pal. Numnes and fear, hunger 
and solitude, 

Besydes my casket, my Scribonia's 
losse. 

All these at once afflict mee. 

The following comparison of a part of the prologue of the 
Amphitryo with the corresponding portion of The Silver Age 
shows that Haywood gives in his introductory passage matter 
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which Plautus brings out in the course of the action. For 
example, the dumb show presents material which in the Am- 
phitryo is found in a speech by Sosia (190-196, 252-260). 
Heywood's use of soliloquy and dialogue indicates that he 
prefers to have events acted rather than related, perhaps 
because he felt that the direct method made a more lively 
appeal to the audience. He expresses this preference by 
concluding the speech of Homer, which bears more resem- 
blance to a prologue than any other part of his introduc- 
tion, with the words : 

But Jove himself descends, 
Cuts off my speech, and heere my Chorus ends. 

The mention of Juno by Heywood is in accord with the sub- 
ject of The Silver Age as a whole. Jupiter is represented as 
a more dignified character than in the Amphitryo. The em- 
phasis on the beauty of the 'faire Alcmene' is Heywood's 
own, as is, of course, the reference to Joshua. 

Amphitryo (97-141) The Silver Age (p. 97-99) 

This city Is Thebes. In that Homer. Of Jupiter now deifl'd 



house dwells Amphitryo, who was 
born at Argos and whose father 
was an Argive. Alcmene the 
daughter of Electra is his wife. 
Amphitryo is now at the head of 
the army, for the Theban state is 
at war with the Telobeans. He, 
before he departed hence to the 
wars, made his wife Alcmene great 
with child. Now I believe you 
know how my father is, how free 
he has been in many affairs like 
this, and how amorous he is of 
what has once attracted him. He 
began to be enchanted of Alcmene 
unknown to her husband, and took 
the loan of her body, and made 
her with child by his dalliance. 
Now that you may rightly under- 
stand about Alcmene, she is great 
by both her husband and highest 
Jove. And my father now within 
here is resting with her, and this 
night on that account is made 



and made 
Supreme of all the Gods, we next 

proceed : 
Your suppositions now must lend 

us ayd 
That he can all things (as a God 

indeed.) 
Our Sceane is Thebes: here faire 

Alcmena dwels. 
Her husband in his warfare thrives 

abroad. 
And by his chivalry his foes expels. 
He ibsent, now descends, th' 

O'ympic God, 
Innamored of Alcmena, and trans- 
shapes 
Himself into her husband: Ga- 

nimed 
He makes assistant in his amorous 

rapes. 
Whilst he preferres the earth 'fore 

Junoes bed. 
Lend us your wonted patience 

without scorne. 
To find how Hercules was got and 

borne. 

(Dumb show) 

Enter Amphitrio with two Cap- 
taines and Socia with drum and 
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longer, while he dallies with her 
whom he desires. But he trans- 
shapes himself, as if he were Am:- 
phitryo. Now, do not wonder at 
this my attire, because I come here 
thus, with the figure of a slave: 
an old and time-worn thing would 
I bring to you anew, wherefore I 
come dressed in a new fashion. 
For, you see, my father Jupiter 
is now within; he trans-shapes him- 
self into the likeness of Amphi- 
tryo, and all the servants who see 
him think it to be he. Thus he 
makes himself a turnskin when he 
will. I have assumed the likeness 
of Sosia, the slave who with Am- 
phitryo went away hence to the 
wars, that I may be able to serve 
my amorous father, and that the 
slaves may not ask who I am when 
they often see me busied about 
the house here; now, when they 
believe me to be a slave and their 
fellow-slave, no one asks who I 
am or why I have come. My 
father now within is feasting his 
senses; he reposes clasping her of 
whom he is most amorous. My 
father tells Alcmene what has been 
done yonder in the army; she who 
is with an adulterer and believes 
him to be her husband. There 
my father is now telling how he 
put to fli^t the legions of the 
enemy, for which he is rewarded 
with numerous gifts. The re- 
wards which were given to Am- 
phitryo we stole: easily can ray 
father do what he will. Now to- 
day Amphitryo and the slave of 
\diom I bear the likeness came 
hither from the army. 



colors: he brings in the head of a 
crowned King, sweares the Lords 
to the obeysance of Thebes. They 
present him with a standing bowle, 
which he lockes in a Casket, and 
sending his man with a letter be- 
fore to his wife, with news of his 
victory. He with his followers, 
and Blepharo the maister of the 
ship, marcheth after. 
Homer. Creon that now reignes 

here, the Theban King, 
Alcmenaes husband great Amphi- 

trio made 
His Generall, who to his Lord doth 

bring 
His enimies head that did his land 

invade. 
Thinke him returning home, but 

sends before 
By letters to acquaint his beau- 
teous wife 
Of his successe, himselfe in sight of 

shore 
Must land this night: where many 

a doubtful strife 
Amongst them growes, but Jove 

himself discends. 
Cuts off my speech, and heere my 

Chorus ends. 
Thunder and lightning. Jupittr 

discends in a cloude. 
lup. Earth before heaven, we once 

more have preferd: 
Beauty that workes into the hearts 

of Gods: 
As it hath power to mad the 

thoughts of men. 
So even in us it hath attraction. 
The faire Alcmena like the Sea- 
mans Starre 
Shooting her glistering beauty up 

to heaven, 
Hath puld from thence the olym- 

pick lupiter 
By vertue of thy raies, let luno 

skold, 
And with her clamours fill the ears 

of heaven, 
Let her be like a Bachinall in rage. 
And through our crystall pallace 

breath exclaimes, 
With her quicke feete the galaxia 

weare. 
And with inquisitive voice search 

through the Spheares. 
She shall not finde us here, or 

shoulde she see us. 
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Can she distinguish us being thus 

transhapt? 
Where's Ganimed? we sent him to 

survey 
Amphitryoes Pallace, where we 

meane to lodge 
Enter Oanimed ahapt like Soda, 
In happy time return'dj now Socia. 
Oani. Indeed that's my name, as 

sure 
As your's is Amphitryo. 
lup. Three nights I have put in 

one to take our fill 
Of dalliance with this beauteous 

Theban dame. 
A powerful! charme is cast or'e 

Phoebus eies; 
Who sleepes this night within the 

euxine sea. 
And till the third day shall forget 

his charge 
To mount the golden chariot of the 

Sunne, 
The Antipodes to us shaU have a 

day 
Of three dales length. Now at this 

houre is fought 
By losua Duke unto the Hebrew 

Nation, 
(Who are indeede the Antipodes 

to us) 
His famous battle 'gainst the Ca- 

nanites, 
And at his orison the Sunne stands 

stiU, 
That he may have there slaughter. 

The other extant plays of Heywood are not without traces 
of his study of Plautus. WendoU, in A Woman Killed with 
Kindness, as he appears in the scenes which represent him 
enjoying the hospitality of FranMord, brings to mind the 
parasite of the Captivi. The attitude of the servants in the 
two plays as to the guests is similar; indeed the servants 
of A Woman Killed mth Kindness suggest a grumbling 
slave like Stasimus in the Trinummus. Heywood intro- 
duces the theme so common in Plautus (e. g. Trinummus IV. 
iv) of the servant's fear of beating; JenMn says: 'My master 
hath given me a coate here, but he takes paines himselfe to 
bmsh it once or twice a day with a hoUywand! (ii. 106). 
Boughman, the boasting coward, of amorous propensities, 
who appears in The Fair Maid of the West, slightly resem- 
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bles Pyrgopolinices, the swaggerer of the Miles Gloriosus. 
The old man who gives advice to his son on the proper con- 
duct of life, such as Philto in the Trinummus (II. ii), is 
represented by Old Forest in Fortune by Land and Sea (vi. 
364), though the latter is a more pathetic character than the 
moralizing old men of Plautus. The harlots of The Royal 
King and the Loyal Subject suggest Cleaereta, the procuress 
of the Asinaria. They are despicable and heartless charac- 
ters who put before every other feeling their desire of gain. 
They are indifferent to everything in their customers except 
their money, and suromarily refuse credit to the penniless. 
Their very mode of expression is similar; Cleaereta says: 
'If we want bread from the baker, or wine from the tavern, 
when they have their money, they give us the goods ; we fol- 
low the same custom' (200-201). Similarly in The Royal 
King and the Loyal Subject (vi. 48), the bawd says: 'If my 
beds be shaken out of their joynts, or my cords broken, must 
not the Joyner and the Rope-maker both have money? if my 
rugges be rub'd out with your toes, can they be repair 'd 
without money? if my linnen be foul'd, can I pay my laun- 
dresse without money? besides we must have something to 
maintaine our broken windows I hope; the glazier wil not 
mend them without money. ' 

The tendencies observable in Hey wood's method of using 
the plays examined indicate that his study of Plautus had 
but little effect on his ideas of dramatic structure. One 
would hardly look for traces of classical influence in a 
rambling historical play like If You Knoiv Not Me, You Know 
Nobody. Though the different position of women in the plays 
of Plautus and of Heywood renders it at first sight unlikely 
that The Fair Maid of the West, in which the chief character 
is the heroine, would be much affected by Latin example, 
Part First of this play is perhaps Heywood 's nearest ap- 
proach to the structure of Plautus, since it is made up of 
one action, with no underplot. However, the long lapses of 
time, the lack of unity of place, and the number of episodes 
introduced, differentiate its structure from that of the dramas 
of Plautus. In the lesser elements of stnicture the play sug- 
gests Roman comedy. As characters often do in Plautus, 
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Bess Bridges acts on incorrect information when she goes 
to Fayal to secure the body of her lover, whom she supposes 
dead. Hence, when he appears alive, she does not recog- 
nize him; finally the happy ending of the play is brought 
about by her recognition of him. Similarly in the Bu- 
dens, the wife of Daemones refuses to receive her daughter 
Palaestra because she believes that her daughter is lost beyond 
recovery, and that the girl before her is only a slave. When 
she learns the truth, the play ends happily. The Fair Maid 
of the Exchange shows some of the involution of structure 
characteristic of Plautus: its plot depends upon forged let- 
ters as in the Pseudolus, and upon disguises, as does the 
latter part of the action of the Casina. It even contains 
a suggestion of the theme of double identity so prominent in 
the Menaechmi. When Bowdler sees the real Cripple, as well 
as Prank disguised as the Cripple, he exclaims: 'Zounds two 
Cripples, two dogs, two curres, 'tis wonderful' (ii. 84). A 
parallel to the happy ending of the Mostellaria is sug- 
gested by one of the later scenes of The Fair Maid of 
the Exchange (p. 81), in which Berry forgives his spend- 
thrift son-in-law and his daughter after their secret marriage. 
This play (1607) is earlier than The Silver Age (1612)^ and 
The Captives (1624).^ The similarity between the make-up 
of the latter play and that of The English Traveler, both 
having two plots, one of which is taken from Plautus, con- 
firms the opinion that they were produced about the same 
time.^ But though The Fair Maid of the Exchange was writ- 
ten before the time when Heywood is known to have made 
direct use of Plautus, it contains a passage which shows that 
the themes of The Ages were in his mind, if the plays were 
not already written. It is as follows : 

How strangely am I metamorphosed? 

And yet I need not be ashamed neither, 

Jove when his love-scapes he attempted ever 

Transform'd himselfe, yet ever sped in love, 

Why may not I then in this strange disguise? 

This habit may prove mighty in loves power, 

As beast, or bird, bull, swanne, or golden showre (ii. 37). 

'Murray, English Dramatic Companies i. 174. 

' Ibid. i. 256 note. 

'Shelling, Elizabethan Drama ii. 309. 
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If Heywood were working on The Ages when these lines were 
written, he knew at least the Amphitryo of Plautus. 

Neither Plautus nor Heywood hesitates to bring about an 
effect by means other than those of dramatic necessity. In 
the Trinummus the sharper who has been employed by Cal- 
licles to pretend himself a messenger from Charmides chances 
(IV. ii), while going on his errand, to meet the latter, who 
happens at that moment to have returned from abroad, and 
tries to impose upon him. Charmides 's chance return in the 
nick of time frustrates the sharper's plan, and enables the 
action of the drama to proceed to a happy conclusion. Simi- 
larly in The Fair Maid of the West, the happy ending is pos- 
sible only because Bess Bridges chances to capture (ii. 318) 
the ship on which her lover is a prisoner. In the Bacchides 
(III. iii), Mnesilochus learns from the deliberate narrative of a 
servant the facts which, by exciting his suspicion of the fidelity 
of his friend and his mistress, lead him to take the steps which 
promote the action of the play. In a similar scene in The Eng- 
lish Traveler (iv. 57), young Geraldine learns from the narra- 
tive of a servant, introduced for no other purpose, the in- 
fidelity of Wincott's wife and the treachery of DalviU. This 
discovery leads to the catastrophe. There are in Hey- 
wood 's plays some traces of the discovery by means of trinkets, 
which Plautus employs so frequently, as in the Budens. In 
The Fair Maid of the West (ii. 301), Bess Bridges recog- 
nizes on the finger of Goodlack the ring which she has given 
to Spencer, before she recognizes the wearer. In A Maiden- 
head Well Lost, the discovery is caused by Julia's failure 
(iv. 157) to produce the charter and ring which the Prince 
is supposed to have given her. When they are found in the 
possession of Lauretta, she is received as the wife of the 
Prince, and the drama ends happily. 

The unexpected return of the father from abroad after a 
successful commercial venture, as in the Mostellaria, lends 
itself easily to transference from Plautus to Heywood, because 
it is as fitting in England after the destruction of the Armada 
as in Rome after the battle of Zama. These were times of 
commercial activity, the spirit of which is evident in the works 
of both dramatists. The vicissitudes of the life of a trader 
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who goes to many lands, and sees many strange sights, are 
often touched upon by Plautus (e. g. Trinummus 820; Budens 
931), and The Fair Maid of the West and Fortune iy Land 
and Sea oifer striking evidence of the Englishman's familiar- 
ity with the life of trade and adventure upon the sea. 

Allan H. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 



